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which the King of Spain supported through thick and
thin) to the effect that she should be invested with a
bona fide sovereignty. She had set her heart upon this,
and the King of Spain was a long time before he would
consent to any terms of peace that did not concede it to
her. It was not until the King had uttered threats
against him that he would give way. As for Madame
des Ursins, she had counted upon this sovereignty with
as much certainty as though it were already between her
fingers. She had counted too, with equal certainty upon
exchanging it with our King, for the sovereignty of Tou-
raine and the Amboise country; and had actually charged
her faithful Aubigny to buy her some land near Amboise
to build her there a vast palace, with courts and out-
buildings ; to furnish it with magnificence, to spare neither
gilding nor paintings, and to surround the whole with the
most beautiful gardens. She meant to live there as sov-
ereign lady of the country. Aubigny had at once set
about the work to the surprise of everybody: for no one
could imagine for whom such a grand building could be
designed. He kept the secret, pretended he was building
a house for himself and pushed on the works so rapidly
that just as peace was concluded without the stipulation
respecting Madame des Ursins being inserted in the
treaty, nearly all was finished. Her sovereignty scheme
thoroughly failed; and to finish at once with that mad
idea I may as well state, that ashamed of her failure, she
gave this palace to Aubigny, who lived there all the rest
of his life: Chanteloup, for so it is called, has since passed
into the hands of Madame d'Armantibrfes, his daughter.
It is one of the most beautiful and most singular places
in all France, and the most superbly furnished.

This sovereignty, coveted by Madame des Ursins, ex-
ceedingly offended Madame de Maintenon and wounded
her pride. She felt, with jealousy, that the grand airs
Madame des Ursins gave herself were solely the effect
of the protection she had accorded her. She could not
bear to be outstripped in importance by the woman she
herself had elevated. The King, too, was much vexed
with Madame des Ursins; vexed also to see peace de-
layed ; and to be obliged to speak with authority and